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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—NO. 3, 


For many years, my practice in examining heads, satisfied 
me of two things; first, that there was considerable unappro- 
priated space between the organs, and, on ¢his account, the 
organs are not wholly surrounded by those dotted lines which 
form their boundaries; (see cut on page 54 of the Practical 
Phrenology ;) —the ope spaces showing portions of the head 
unappropriated. That cut was made in 1836, so that I dis- 
covered these open spaces between the organs, even at that 
early date. Secondly, I had also still further observed, that 
portions allotted to many of the single organs, often contained 
a distinct protuberance at one part of them, but a depression 
at the other; and,in my private classes, have often shown the 
upper portion of Self-Esteem, next to Firmness, to be deficient, 
while the lower portion contained a marked protuberance; 
and so of Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and several other or- 
gans. These observations prepared my own mind for new 
discoveries in regard to the organs; and, no sooner had an ap- 
plication of Animal Magnetism been made to Phrenology,* 


* In 1837, I remarked to Dr. Underhill, in Cleveland, Ohio, that if 
Animal Magnetism were true, it might be applied to the Phrenological 
organs; and, nothing but an excessive professional practice, prevented 
my doing it then. In May last, before any such application had been 
made, when my brother magnerized Miss Gleason, in Boston, I urged 
him to magnetize the organs. News of the death of his wife received 
that same morning, and his preparing to come to New York that day, 
alone prevented his donig it. VOL, 1V.—20. . 
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than I eagerly embraced it, not only to test the truth of mag- 
netism in regard to the organs that were fully established, but 
also, when satisfied on this point, to see which of the doubtful 
organs stood being tested by magnetism, as well as whether 
new ones could be discovered. Accordingly,the Rev. La Roy 
Sunderland, Dr. Sherwood, and myself, instituted a series of 
Phreno-Magnetic experiments,—a summary of that portion of 
the results which relate to Phrenology is given. 

In giving a summary account of the organs supposed to 
have been discovered, I shall define instead of describe, be- 
cause in this way, the function of the organs can be presented 
in a manner much more clear and succinct than by de- 
scribing them. Those about which the Author is less certain, 
will be marked with a star; and, in relation to all of them, he 
begs leave to make this general remark, that, although he is 
ceriain of the truth of Animal Magnetism, and of the existence 
and location of many new organs, yet his observations have 
not been as extensive and various as could be wished, and 
therefore are subject to revision. Still, unless his confidence 
amounted almost to a certainty, this subject would never have 
found its way, either into the columns of this Journal, or the 
pages of this Work. These discoveries have induced him to 
re-nutnber all the organs, beginning with the forehead, and to 
re-name most of the old ones; the former, because such a 
course seemed necessary, and the latter, in order to do away 
with the mere technicalities of the science, and apply plain, 
English names which all understand, in place of those foreign 
names, with a scientific rather than a practical termination, 
which Spurzheim, in his misguiled zeal to elevate Phrenology 
to a rank among the sciences, unwisely gave them. I have 
long been desirous of making this change, and this affords an 
excellent opportunity to put it in practice. 

NAMES, NUMBERS, AND LOCATION OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
ORGANS. 


1. InpivipvaLrry—Observation, curiosity to see things, the noticing 
faculty. 

2. Form—Recollection of things by their snarz, of countenances, &c. 

3. Lanevace—Three organs: one for expressing ideas, connected 
with Ideality ; another for merely talking, without saying anything, 
called garrulity ; and a third, for remembering proper names. 

4, Size—Cognizance and judgment] of magnitude, bulk, proportion, 
large al small, &c._ 
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on 


. Wetcnt—The balancing faculty; application of the laws of 

gravity. 

. Cotor—Perception and recollection of colors. 

. OrpEr—System ; arrangement; having a place for things, and things 

in their places. 

. Numser—Ability and disposition to count. 

. CatcuLation—Mental arithmetic; casting accounts in the head ; com- 

puting numbers. 

10. Evenruatrry—Recollection of facts, events, occurrences, experi- 
ments, history, news, information, circumstances, business trans- 
actions, &c.: two organs—one for remembering the scenes of 
childhood; the other, for recollecting recent transactiuns and in- 
formation. 

11. Comparison of physical things—Comparing those things of which 
the perceptive faculties take cognizance. 

12. Comparison of Jdeas—Discrimination, power of analyzing, illus- 
trating, criticising, generalizing, reasoning by induction, &c. 

13. Cavsatrry——Power of thought; reasoning by inference ; percep- 

, tion and application of the aes of cause and effect; conception 

he of ideas ; investigation; philosophical reasoning. 

4. Pranninc—Adapting means to ends, contrivance; perceiving the 
shortest, surest way to effect purposes; the committee of ways 
and means. 

15. Locatiry——T wo organs: recollecting places, and love of travelling. 

16. Timse—Recollecting when things occurred; keeping time in the 
head; the beat in music, dancing, &c. 

17. Tune—Disposition to sing; catching tunes by rote, or by the ear. 

18, Musica Harmony—Perception and love of the higher qualities 
of music. 

19. Wrr—Repartee, perceiving and manufacturing jokes, retorts, ect. ; 
arguing by ridicule. 

——20. Laventer—Merriment; Laughing easily, much and heartily. 
21. Suavrry—Politeness ; disposition to say and do things agreeably. 
22. Puysioenomy—Discernment of character; reading the characters 

of men from their countenances, conversation, &c. ; managing men. 

f 23. Fiatrery—Disposition to praise, compliment, &e. 

24. Kinpness—Disposition to do favors, oblige, serve, &c. ; active be- 
nevolence. 

_—25. Piry—Sympathy for’ the distressed, commiseration. 

_~ 26. Gratitupe—Grateful for favors received ; a thankful, greatful spirit. 

J" DeFrereNce——Submission to superiors; homage, respect for age 
and worth; diffidence ; independence on the great and Jearned, 
28. Veneration—Devotion; worship of a Supreme Being; religious 
awe. ° 
29. Farrs—Trust in Divine Providence, and following its guidance. 
30. Creputity—Belief in wonders, fish-stories, the strange, novel, dc. 
31. Imrration—Ability and disposition to copy, take pattern, draw, 
imitate the ways of others; do after them; learn by being shown 
once, &c. 
32. Mimicry—Ability to mock, caricature, represent, personify, &c. 
_~ 33.: Sapness—The lonely, sad, sorrowful, bad feeling, without cause.* 
34, Taste—Refinement; elegance of manners and expression; neat- 
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ness of person; disgust of the coarse and vulgar; sense of pro- 
priety; gracefulness. 
35. Ipgatrry—lImagination ; fancy ; conception of the beautiful; the 
love of poetry, fiction, &c., and a disposition to make them ; reverie. 
736. CuEErruLNEss—A contented, joyous, happy, cheerful feeling. 
37. Horpe—Expectation ; anticipation ; enterprise ; looking at the bright 
side of the prospect; hoping against ae counting chickens be- 


fore they are hatched; never letting well enough alone. 

38. Conscientiovsness—Justice ; disposition to do right; integrity ; 
honesty; fairness; sense of moral obligation; probably two orj 

ans, une toward men; the other toward God. 

39. Firmness—Decision; perseverance; stability ; unity of purpose. 

40 Setr-Estzem—Self-confidence; self-assurance; ambition to do 
and be something great, noted, and extraordinary; aspiration after . 
eminence, dignity. 

41. Setr-Wu1—Love of liberty; disposition to rule one’s self; in- 
subordination ; unwillingness to serve or obey, or be under an- 
other ; desire to be in busiriess for ones-self ; assuming the respon- 
sibility of our own actions; love of power; a domineering spirit ; 
determination to do as one pleases; and havefhis own way inspite 
of consequences. 

42, Recarp ror Cuaracter, standing, honor, estimation, 9 good 
name, &c. 
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43. Love or Dispray, fashion, style, etiquette ; splendor of equip- 
age, &c. 
44. Jeatovsy—Desire to be the sole object of regard, affection, praise, 
&c. ; spirit of rivalry, emulation, &c. ; desire to excel others ; out 
do all; be noticed, &c. 
45. Fruitrutness—This faculty makes the male sure in begetting, and 
the female go her full time. 
A. Mopesty—Bashfulness ; shame-facedness ; blushing easily. 
46. Continury—Dwelling on and pouring over one thing ; theplod- 
ding, prosing, continuous disposition ; patience in examining, col- 
lating, comparing, &c. 
47. Paysica, Fear—Carefulness, caution as to dangers, losses, ect. 
48. Morar Fear—Fear of the consequences of doing wrong, offend- 
ing the Deity, &c. if 
49. GuARDEDNESS, as to papers, expressions, &c. ; circumspection. 
50. Comprnation—Partnership ; disposition to unite in business. (*) 
51. Money-Maxinc—Trading ; dealing largely ; driving a big business. 
52. Economy—frugality; saving money; contracting expenses ; 
hoarding ; husbanding for the future. 
53. Incenuiry—Dexterity in using tools, making things, turning off 
work, making and working machinery, ect: building, slight of 
hand in all manual operations. 
54. Smett—Love of fragrant odors, and aversion to those that are dis- 
agreeable. ‘ 
55. Tamst—Disposition to drink ; love of the water. q 
56. Arretits—Enjoyment of food; hunger ; relish for food. 
B. Tasts—Love of richly-flavored and highly-seasoned delicacies. 
57. Sustimiry—Love of the grand, sublime, and terrific in nature, 
mountain scenery, cataracts, &c. ! 
58. Retrisution—Revenge ; disposition to punish or have satisfac. Ni 
tion. 
59. Destrructiveness—Disposition to break, destroy, cause pain, hurt, 
teaze, tantalize, deface, &c. 
60. Ancer—Resentment ; spirit ; contention. 
61. Resisrence—Self-defence ; self-protection ; defence of righis. 
62. Covrace—Self-possession and coolness in personal danger ; intre- 
pidity ; bravery ; valor. 
63. Tarriinc—Telling the faults of others; when ungoverned, slan- 
der ; backbiting ; evil-speaking ; town-talk ; gossip. 
64. Secretivensss—Management; artifice; keeping secrets; self- 
restraint ; evasiveness; reserve. 
65. Distme—Aversion ; dissatisfaction ; fault-finding ; peevishness ; 


ae ae 


grumbling. 
66. Love oy orn to the domicil of childhood and 
youth: love of the old homested—of “father’s house,” ect.; de- 
sire to have a place of our own. 
67. Patriotism—Love of country, and a more recent habitation. 
68. ApxEsivensss—Friendship; love of company; attachment to q 
friends: the companionable, sociable, cordial, warm-hearted L 
feeling. 
69. Love or Kesp-saxes—Of presents, remembrances, ect. 
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70. Parentat Love—Attachment of parents to their own children; 
desire to caress and pet them. 

71. Fiat Love—Love of children to their parents, or those who 

rovide for, watch over, and advise them. 

72. Conmennat, Love—Love of husbands and wives for each other. 

73. Love or pets—Of horses, dogs, stock, ect., and desire to improve 
the breed ; the feeling of the shepherd. 

74. Caressinc—Pure love between the sexes; disposition to hug, 
kiss, caress, fondle, ect. 

75. Paysicat Love—Animal passion ; the sexual impulse, lust. 

76. Love or Lire—Enjoyment of existence ; tenacity of life. 

77. Dreap or Deata—Shrinking from death and annihilation. (*) 

78. Burroonery—Low, comical wit ; clownish sport ; revelry. 

79. Orcan that controls the motion of the limbs. (*) 

§0. Orcan or THE Heart. 

81. Orcan of Respiration. 

82. Orean of Digestion. 

83. Organ or Motion—The great center or common pole of all the 
muscles; desire and ability to act, or be doing something. (*) 





Vv 
ARTICLE II. 


EXISTING EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY. THE CURRFNCY. 


Since writing the preceding article on this subject, a friend 
has called my attention to the following remarks from the pen 
of the great philosopher—-Franklin, which are so much in point 
and so appropos to the present condition of our country, that 
they will be inserted entire with the addition of such notes as 
may be deemed necessary to amplify or adapt them to the 
exigencies of the present time. 


“ON PAPER MONEY. 
Remarks and Facts relative to the American Paper money.* 


In the Report of the board of trade, dated February 9, 1764, 
the following reasons are given for restraining the emission 


* The occasion of the Report, to which this paper is a reply, was as 
follows. During the war there had been a considerable and an unusual 
trade to America, in consequence of the great fleets and armies on foot 
there, and the clandestine dealings with the enemy, who were cut off 
from their own supples. This made great debts. The briskness of 
the trade ceasing with the war, the merchants were anxious for payment, 
which occasioned some confusion in the colonies, and stirred up a cla- 
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of paper-bills of credit in America, as a legal tender. 

1. “That it carries the gold and silver out of the province, 
and so ruins the country; as experience has shown, in every 
colony where it has been practised in any great degree. 


2. “That the merchants trading to America have suffered 
and lost by it. 

3. “That the restriction of it has had a beneficial effect in 
New England. 

4. “That every medium of trade should have an intrinsic 
value, which paper-money has not. Gold and silver are there- 
fore the fittest for this medium, as they are an equivalent; 
which paper never can be. 


5. “That debtors in the assemblies make paper-money with 
fraudulent views. 

6. “That in the middle colonies, where the credit of the pa- 
per-money has been best supported, the bills have never kept 
to their nominal value in circulation: but have constantly de- 
preciated to a certain degree, whenever the quantity has been 
increased.”’ 


To consider these reasons in their order ; the first is, 


1. “That paper-money carries the gold and silver out of 
the province and so ruins the country ; as experience has 
shown, in every colony where it has been practiced in any 
sreat degree.’’—The opinion, of its ruining the country, seems 
to be merely speculative, or not otherwise founded than upon 
misinformation in the matter of fact. The truth is, that the 
balance of their trade with Britain being greatly against them, 
the gold and silver are drawn out to pay that balance; and 
then the necessity of some medium of trade has induced the 


mour in England against paper-money. ‘The board of trade, of which 
Lord Hillsborough was the chief, joined in this opposition to ‘paper- 
money, as appears by the report. Dr, Franklin being asked to draw 
up an answer to the report, wrote the paper given here; adapted to the 
then condition of the colonies; in relation to which the principles are 
sound ; but in relation to great Britain no more is said than what is ac- 
cordant with universal experience. When paper was over-issued in 
lieu of money, bankruptcies followed, and the British creditors suffered 
accordingly ; as they have since suffered through similar causes. 
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making of paper-money, which could not be carried away. (1) 
Thus, if carrying out all the gold and silver, ruins a country, 
every colony was ruined before it made paper-money.—But, 
far from being ruined by it, the colonies that have made use 
of paper-money have been, and are all in a thriving condition. 
The debt indeed to Britain has increased, because their num- 
bers, and of course their trade, have increased; for all trade 
having alwaysa proportion of debt outstanding, which is paid 
in its turn, while fresh debt is contracted,the proportion of debt 
naturally increases as the trade increases; but the improvement 
and increase of estates in the colonies have been in greater 
proportion than their debt. New England, particularly in 
1696, (about the time they began the use of paper-money,) had 
in all of its four provinces but 130 churches or congregations; 
in 1760 they were 530. The number of farms and buildings 
there is increased in proportion to the numbers of people ; and 
the goods exported to them from England in 1750, before the 
restraint took place, was near five times as much as before they 
had paper-money. Pennsylvania, before it made any paper- 
money, was totally stript of its gold and silver; though they 
had from time to time, like the neighboring colonies, agreed to 
take gold and silver coins at higher nominal values, in hopes 
of drawing money into, and retaining it, for the internal uses 
of the province. During that weak practice, silver got up by 
degrees to 8s. ¥s. per ounce, and English crowns were called 
six, seven, and eight shilling pieces, long before paper-money 
was made. But this practice of increasing the denomination 


(1) This single argument, or rather fact, that whenever the balance 
of our trade with England is against us, (which is all the time,) our gold 
and silver will be drawn from the banks to pay this balance, affords 
evidence too clear, too strong to be evaded or denied, that till the 
balance of trade is in our favor, a currency founded exclusively on gold 
and silver, must fluctuate, our banks be drained, and business deranged. 
But adopting the notion suggested in our last, of founding the currency 
on products, manufactures, landed-property, &c., will render that cur- 
rency uniform. Then if our specie is wanted, let it go, for we can get along 
just as well without it, but, now when it is wanted, (and this is continu- 
ally,) our currency is deranged, and our banks obliged either to contract 
their issues, or else break. This basis would compel them to take our 
products or else not import, which is just what is wanted,—Ep,_ 
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was found not to answer the end. The balance of trade carried 
out the gold and silver as fast as they were brought in; the 
merchants raising the price of their goods in proportion to the 
increased denomination of the money. The difficulties for want 
of cash were accordingly very great, the chief part of the trade 
being earried on by the extremely convenient method of bar- 
ter; when in 1723 paper-money was first made there, which 
gave new life to business, promoted greatly the settlement of 
new land (by lending small sums to beginnerson easy interest, 
to be repaid by installments) whereby the province has so 
greatly increased in inhabitants, that the export from hence 
thither is now more than ten fold what it then was: and by 
their trade with foreign colonies, they have been able to ob- 
tain great quantities of gold and silver to remit hither in re- 
turn for manufactures of this country. New York and New 
Jersey have also increased greatly during this period, with the 
use of paper-money ; so that it does not appear to be of the 
ruinous nature ascribed to it. And if the inhabitants of those 
countries are glad to have the use of paper among themselves, 
that they may thereby be enabled to spare, for remittances 
hither, the gold and silver they obtain by their commerce with 
foreigners; one would expect, that no objection against their 
parting with it could arise here,in the country that receives 
it. (2) 

The 2d reason is, “ That the merchants trading to America 
have suffered and lost by the paper-money.’’—This may have 
been the case in particular instances, at particular times and 
places; asin South Carolina, about 58 years since: when the 
colony was thought in danger of being destroyed by the Indians 
and Spaniards; and the British merchants in fear of losing 
their whole effects their, called precipitately for remittances ; 
and the inhabitants, to get something lodged in safe countries, 
gave any price in paper-money for bills of exchange; whereby 
the paper, as compared with bills,or with produce, or other 
effects fit for exportation, was suddenly and greatly depreciat- 


(2) Paper money we must have. It is convenient, and can be ren- 
dered even more valuable than the same denomination of silver. The 
only question is as to its basis—as to in what its value shall consist— 
whether in the necessaries of life, or in the precious metals.—Ep, 


ee 
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ed. The unsettled state of government for a long time in that 
province had also its share in depreciating its bills. But since 
that danger blew over, and the colony has been in the hands 
of thecrown; their currency became fixed, and has so remained 
to this day. Alsoin New England, when much greater quan- 
tities were issued than were necessary for a medium of trade, 
to defray the expedition against Louisbourg; and, during the 
last war in Virginia and North Carolina, when great sums were 
issued to pay the colony troops, and the war made tobacco a 
poorer remittance, from the higher price of freight and in- 
surance: in these cases, the merchants trading to those colonies 
may sometimes have suffered by the sudden and unforseen rise 
of exchange. By slow and gradual rises, they seldom suffer ; 
the goods being sold at proportionable prices. But war is a 
common calamity in all countries, and the merchants that deal 
with them cannot expect to avoida share of the losses it some- 
times occasions, by effecting public credit. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the profits of their subsequent commerce with those 
colonies may have made them some reparation. And the 
merchants trading to the middle colonies (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania,) have never suffered by any rise of 
exchange; it having ever been a constant rule there, to con- 
sider British debts as payable in Britain, and not to be dis- 
charged but by as much paper (whatever might be the rate of 
exchange) as would purchase a bill for the full sterling sum. 
On the contrary, the merchants have been great gainers by the 
use of paper-money in those colonies; as it enabled them to 
send much greater quantities of goods, and the purchasers to 
pay more punctually for them. And the people there make 
no complaint of any injury done them by paper-money with a 
legal tender; they are sensible of its benefits; and petition to 
have it so allowed. 

The 3d reason is, “ That the restriction has had a beneficial 
effect in New England.’ Particular circumstances in the 
New England colonies made paper-money less necessary and 
less convenient to them. They have great and valuable fish- 
eries of whale and cod, by which large remittances can be 
made. They are four distinct governments; but having much 
mutual intercourse of dealings, the money of each used to 
pass current in all; but the whole of this common currency 
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not being under one common direction, was not so easily kept 
within due bounds; the prudent reserve of one colony in its 
emissions being rendered useless by excess in another. The 
Massachusetts, therefore, were not dissatisfied with the 
restraint, as it restrained their neighbors as well as themselves ; 
and perhaps ¢hey do not desire to have the act repealed. They 
have not yet felt much inconvenience from it; as they were 
enabled to abolish their paper-currency, by a large sum in sil- 
ver from Britain to reimburse their expenses in taking Louis- 
bourg, which with the gold brought from Portugal, by means 
of their fish, kept them supplied with a currency ; till the late 
war furnished them and all America with bills of exchange ; 
so that little cash was needed for remittance. Their fisheries 
too furnish them with remittance through Spain and Portugal 
to England ; which enables them the more easily to retain gold 
and silver in their country. The middle colonies have not this 
advantage; nor have they tobacco; which in Virginia and 
Maryland answers the same purpose. When colonies are so 
different in their circumstances, a regulation, that is not incon- 
venient to one or a few, may be very much so to the rest. But 
the pay has now become so indifferent in New England, at 
least in some of its provinces, through the want of currency, 
that the trade thither is at present under great discouragement. 


The 4th reason is, “That every medium of trade should 
have an intrinsic value; which paper-money has not. Gold 
and silver therefore are the fittest for this medium, as they 
are an equivalent ; which paper never can be.”? However fit 
a particular thing may be for a particular purpose; wherever 
that thing is not to be had, or not to be had in sufficient quanti- 
ty; it becomes necessary to use something else, the fittest that 
can be got in lieu of it. Gold and silver are not the produce 
of North America, which has no mines; and that which is 
brought thither cannot be kept there in sufficient quantity for 
acurrency. (3) Britain, an independent great state, when its 
inhabitants grew too fond of the expensive luxuries of foreign 


(3) This is as true now as then with this exception, that the balance 
of trade against us is vastly greater now than then, which must be paid 
in specie, so that, unless our resources for obtaining silver were very 
great, we should have none remaining on which to base our currency. 
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countries, that draw away its money, can, and frequently does, 
make laws to discourage or prohibit such importations; and 
by that means can retain its cash. The colonies are dependent 
governments; and their people having naturally great respect 
for the sovereign country, and being thence immoderately fond 
of its modes, manufactures, and superfluities, cannot be re- 
strained from purchasing them by any province law ; (4) be- 
cause such law, if made, would immediately be repealed here, 
as prejudicial to the trade and interest of Britain. It seems hard 
therefore, to draw all their real money from them, and then re- 
fuse them the poor privilege of using paper instead of it. Bank 
bills and bankers’ notes are daily used here as a medium of 
trade, and in large dealings perhaps the greater part is trans- 
acted by their means; and yet ¢hey have no intrinsic value, 
but rest on the credit of those that issue them; as paper-bills 


(4) All the tariffs, and all the prohibitary laws that may be enacted, 
will never prevent the Americans from importing to an enormous ex- 
tent. Any thing English, if it be only an English dandy, is infinitely 
superior to the same article manufactured in America, though the Ameri- 
can may be superior in all other respects except being made in England. 
Hence, immense quantities of American manufacturies are shipped, 
and by crossing the Atlantic twice, are infinitely improved in quality 
and saleableness. It is to be hoped that the Home League may do 
something to stem this tide of fondness for the foreign, but so deeply is it 
rivited in the hearts of the American people that that hope is feeble. 
All who lay any claim to gentility, or fashion or ton, must be habited 
and surrounded by imported broadcloths, imported silks, imported car 
pets, imported fashions, imported every thing. Even the Revolution 
did little to arrest this general rush for whatever is imported, and these 
hard times are in fact the penalty of this craving after the foreign. But 
the evil of it is, that those who sin, (the rich who indulge in foreign 
products,) are not the ones who suffer from the hard times. Still the 
midling and poorer class admire the imported because it is imported, 
and envy and bow and cringe to those who are able to purchase foreign 
manufactures, so that they sin in heart if not in action, and ought to 
suffer. Do let the foreign alone, and let those alone who procure them, 
but patronize and praise the 2merican and those who patronize home 
manufactures, and our imports will soon lessen, and our specie stay at 
home, and the currency founded on it be more uniform, Still, the 
natural basis of valuation, is products—the necessaries of life. 
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in the colonies do on the credit of the respective govemments 
there. Their being payable in cash on sight by the drawer is 
indeed a circumstance that cannot attend the colony bills, for 
the reason just above mentioned; their cash being drawn from 
them by the British trade; but the legal tender being substi 

tuted in its place, is rather a greater advantage to the posses- 
sor; since he will not be at the trouble of going toa particular 
bank or banker to demand th» money, finding (wherever he 
has occasion to lay out money in the province) a person that is 
obliged to take the bills. So that even out of the province, the 
knowledge that every man within that province is obliged to 
take its money, gives the bills credit among its neighbors, 
nearly equal to what they have at home. 


And were it not for the laws here, that restrain or prohibit 
as much'as possible all losing trades, the cash of this country 
would soon be exported; every merchant, who had occasion 
to remit it, would run to the bank with all its bills, that came 
into his hands, and take out his part of its treasure for that 
purpose; so that in a short time, it would be no more able to 
pay bills in money upon sight, than it is now in the power of 
a colony treasury so todo. (5) And if government afterwards 
should have occasion for the credit of the bank, it must of 
necessity make its bills a legal tender; funding them however 
on taxes which they may in time be paid off; as has been the 
general practice in the colonies. At this very time, even the 
silver money in England is obliged to the legal tender for part 
of its value; that part which is the difference between its real 
weight and its denomination. Great part of the shillings and 
sixpences now current are, by wearing become five, ten, twen- 
ty, and some of the sixpences even fifty per cent. too light. 
For this difference between the rea/ and the nominal, you 
have no intrinsic value; you have not so much as paper, you 
have nothing. It is the legal tender, with the knowledge that 
it can easily be repassed for the same value, that makes three- 
pennyworth ofsilver pass for six pence. Gold and silver have 
undoubtedly some properties that give them a fitness above 
paper, as a medium of exchange: particularly their universal 


(5) ‘This must forever continue to be substantially the case as long 
as specie alone gives value to bank bille. 
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estimation; especially in cases where a country has occasion 
to carry its money abroad, either as a stock to trade with, or 
to purchase allies and foreign succours. Otherwise, that very 
universal estimation is an inconvenience, which paper-money 
is free from; since it tends to deprive a country of even the 
quantity of currency that should be restrained as a necessary 
instrument of its internal commerce, and obliges it to be con- 
tinually on its guard in making and executing, at a great ex- 
pense, the laws that are to prevent the trade which exports it. 
Paper-money well funded has another great advantage over 
gold and silver; its lightness of carriage, and the little room 
that is occupied by a great sum ; whereby it is capable of being 
more easily, and more safely, because more privately, convey- 
ed from place to place. Gold and silver are not intrinsically 
of equal value with iron, a metal in itself capable of many 
more beneficial uses to mankind. Their value rests chiefly in 
the estimation they happen to be in among the generality of 
nations, and the credit given to the opinion, that that estima- 
tion will continue. Otherwise a pound of gold would not be 
a real equivalent for even a bushel of wheat. (6) Any other 
well-founded credit, is as much an equivalent as gold and sil- 
ver: and in some cases more so, or it would not be preferred 
by commercial people in different countries. Not to mention 
again our own bank bills; Holland, which understands the 
value of cash as well as any people in the world, would never 
part with gold and silver for credit (as they do when they put 
it into their bank, from whence little of it is ever afterwards 
drawn out) if they did not think and find the credita full 
equivalent. 


The fifth reason is, “That debtors in the assemblies make 
paper-money with fraudulent views.”’ This is often said by 
the adversaries of paper-money, and if it has been the case in 
any particular colony, that colony should, on proof of the fact, 
be duly punished. This, however, would be no reason for 
punishing other colonies, who have nof so abused their legis- 
lative powers. To deprive all the colonies of the convenience 
of paper-money, because it has been charged on some of them, 


(6.) The intrinsic or] “per se” value of products, ‘manufactures, 
real estate, &c., is infinitely greater than that of specie. 
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that they have made it an instrument of fraud, as if all the 
India, bank, and other stocks and trading companies were to 
be abolished, because there have been, once in an age, Missis- 
sippi and South-sea schemes and bubbles. 

The sixth and last reason is, “That in the middle colonies, 
where the paper-money has been best supported, the bills have 
never kept to their nominal value in circulation; but has 
constantly depreciated to a certain degree, whenever the guan- 
tity has been increased.”’ If the rising of the value of any 
particular commodity wanted for exportation, is to be consid- 
ered as a depreciation of the values of whatever remains in 
the country; then the rising of silver above paper to that 
height of additional value, which its capability of exportation 
only gave it, may be called a depreciation of the paper. Even 
here, as bullion has been wanted or not wanted for exporta- 
tion, its price has varied from 5s. 2d.to 5s. 8d. per ounce. 
This is near 10 per cent. But was it ever said or thought on 
such an occasion, that all the bank bills, and all the coined 
silver, and all the gold in the kingdom, were depreciated 10 
per cent? Coined silver is now wanted here for change, and 
1 percent. is given for it by some bankers ; are gold and bank 
notes therefore depreciated 1 per cent.? The fact in the mid- 
dle colonies is really this: on the emission of the first paper- 
money, a difference soon arose between that and silver; the 
latter having a property the former had not, a property always 
in demand in the colonies; to wit, its being fit for a remittance. 
This property having soon found its value, by the merchants 
bidding on one another for it, and a dollar thereby coming to 
be rated at 8s. in paper-money of New York, and 7s. 6d. in 
paper of Philadelphia, it has contined uniformly at those rates 
in both provinces now near forty years, without any variation 
upon new emissions; though, in Pennsylvania, the paper- 
currency has at times increased from 15,000/. the first sum, to 
600,000/. or near it. Nor has any alteration been occasioned 
by the paper-money, in the price of the necessaries of life, 
when compared with silver ; they have been for the greatest 
part of the time no higher than before it was emitted; varying 
only by plenty and scarcity, or by a less or greater foreign de- 
mand, It has indeed been usual with the adversaries of a 
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paper-currency, to call every rise of exchange with London, 
a depreciation of the paper; but this notion appears to be by 
no means just: for if the paper purchases every thing but bills 
of exchange, at the former rate, and these bills are not above 
one-tenth of what is employed in purchases,—then it may be 
more properly and truly said, that the exchange has risen, 
than that the paper has depreciated. And as a proof of this, 
it is a certain fact, that whenever in those colonies bills of ex 
change have been dearer, the purchaser has been constantly 
obliged to give more in silver, as well as in paper, for them; 
the silver having gone hand in hand with the paper at the rate 
above-mentioned ; and therefore it might as well have been 
said, that the silver was depreciated. 

There have been several different schemes for furnishing 
the colonies with paper-money, that should not be a legal ten- 
der, viz. :— 

1. To form a bank, in imitation of the bank of England, 
with a sufficient stock of cash to pay the bills on sight. 

This has been often proposed, but appears impracticable, 
under the present circumstances of the colony-trade ; which, 
as is said above, draws all the cash to Britain, and would soon 
strip the bank. 

2. To raise a fund by some yearly taz, securely lodged in 
the bank of England as it arises, which should (during the 
term of years for which the paper-bills are to be current) ac- 
cumulale to a sum sufficient to discharge them all at their 
original value. 

This has been tried in Maryland: and the bills so funded 
were issued without being made a general legal tender. The 
event was, that as notes payable in time are naturally subject 
to a discount proportioned to the time; so these bills fell at 
the beginning of the term so low, as that twenty pounds of 
them became worth no more than twelve pounds in Penn- 
sylvania, the next neighboring province; though both had 
been struck near the same time at the same nominal value, 
but the latter was supported by the general legal tender. The 
Maryland bills, however, began to rise as the term shortened, 
and towards the end recovered their full value, But, as a de- 
preciating currency injures creditors, this injured debtors ; and 
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dy its continually changing value, appears unfit for the pur- 
pose of money, which should be as fixed as possible in its own 
value ; because it is to be the measure of the value of other 
things. 

3. To make the bilis carry an interest sufficient to support 
their value. 

This too has been tried in some of the New England colonies; 
but great inconveniences were found to attend it. The bills, to 
fit them for a currency, are made of various denominations, 
and some very low, for the sake of change ; there are of them 
from 10/.down to 3d. When they first comg abroad, they 
pass easily, and answer the purpose well enough for a few 
months ; but as soon as the interest becomes worth computing, 
the calculation of it on every little bill in a sum between the 
dealer and his customers, in shops, warehouses, and markets, 
takes up much time, to the great hindrance of business. This 
evil, however, soon gave place to worse ; for the bills were in 
a short time gathered up and hoarded ; it being a very tempt- 
ing advantage to have money bearing interest, and the princi- 
pal all the while in a man’s power, ready for bargains that may 
offer; which money out on mortgage is not. By this means 
numbers of people became usurers with small sums, who 
could not have found persons to take such sums of them upon 
interest, giving good security; and would therefore not have 
thought of it; but would rather have employed the money in 
some business, if it had been money of the common kind. Thus 
trade, instead of being increased by such bills, is diminished ; 
and by their being shut up in chests, the very end of making 
them, (viz. to furnish a medium of commerce) is in a great 
measure, if not totally defeated. 

On the whole, no method has hitherto been formed to 
establish a medium of trade, in lieu of money, equal in all its 
advantages, to bills of credit—funded on sufficient taxes for 
discharging it, or on land-security of double the value, for re- 
paying it at the end of the term; and in the mean time, made 
& GENERAL LEGAL TENDER. 
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ARTICLE IIT. 


DR. BUCHANAN’S DISCOVERIES: 


As the readers of the Journal are already acquainted some- 
what with the recent discoveries of this distinguised Physiolo- 
gist and Phrenologist, he is.allowed to speak for himself. The 
following is quoted’ from a pamphilet recently published by 
him, ana forwarded to the Journal; entitled “Sketches of Dr: 
Buchanan’s Discoveries m Neurology.’” The work consists 


‘ ef 120 pp., and can: be had of Wiley and Putnam; New York 


or at the offtce-of the Journal. 
“ BUCHANAN’S. DISCOVERIES IN CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


For some months past Lk have been engaged, during: the in- 
tervals of professional engagements, in an experimental inves- 
tigation.of the functions of the brain,in. which I have been so 
singularly fortunate, that in the course of. a single month, 


: have been able to ascertain. more of its true physiology than 


has heretofore been acquired by all the labors of all the Physi- 
ologists and Pathologists who have ever been engaged in ob- 
serving and making experiments to ascertain the nature and 


locality of its various functions. 
* * * * * 


Fortunately, it requires neither. rank nor title, nor persua- 
sive eloquence, to secure the reception. of these truths. The 
experiments by which they have been. tested can easily be re-. 
peated, and cannot leave a doubt upon the mind of any, nor 
do they suggest any thing for dehate. Their reception must 


be instantaneous... 
* * . * * 


The individual subjected to tle experiments Becomes con- 
scious of a sudden development of new traits in his cfiaracter, 
by the increased strength of tlie emotions, passions, and in-- 
tellectual faculties which are excited, or in the sudden diminu- 
tion of powers which he has been accustomed’ to exercise. 
This being an-actual cliange, as efficient as if it had arisen fronr 
any other cause, or had been a congenital condition, lie is not 
only capable of describing the change which has been pro- 
duced, but shows distinctly, im his countenance, manner, and 
sonversation, the influence under. which. he is acting, But if 
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the curious enquirer does not find himself satisfied in merely 
witnessing the experiment, or hearing the subject report, he 
may easily become the subject himself, and feel his various 
faculties modified at the will of the operator. He may feel 


that his power of vision is increased or diminished; that his~| 


muscular strength is raised or depressed; that he hears acutel- 
ly or feebly, and that either eye, at the will of the operator, 
becomes more vigorous than the other, and either hand mor- 
bidly sensitive or strangely benumbed. Matters of this kind 
are obvious to the dullest intellect. Yet in exciting the various 
passions, they shall be made no less obvious; for they go, at 
times, entirely beyond the control of volition. Tears pour 
from the eyes, or the fist is clenched. in anger. 
* * * * * * 

Exciting single organs,I urge their excitement to a pitcli 
which might well be termed monomauia—a state of excite- 
ment entirely beyond the control of the subject, because it is a 
part of his existing character. Thus I make my subjects 
alternately langh and weep; reason profoundly on moral truths, 
and then, without any reason, draw the fist to strike; ex- 
press the deepest humility, or self-sufficiency and levity ; sit 
for hours with the greatest patience, or leap up with passion- 
ate restlessness; express the finest moral sentiments, or assume 


the manners and feelings of the miser and thief, indulge in | 
eating, and drink strong liquer, or assume a moral dignity, de- | 


spise sensuality and speak of food with loathing; feel the 
most exalted moral and religious sentiments, or indulge in 
levity with an inclination to be vulgar; concentrate the 
thoughts, by an irsesistible impulse, upon some objects before 
them, or scatter them in utter confusion and wandering ; ex. 
tend their reminiscence back to their earliest days, reviving the 
memory of almost forgotten circumstances of infantile life, or 
recal them to the present, and reach on to the future, without 
the power of looking back to the past; reason, moralize, in- 
quire, or feel an utter vacuity of intellect, and show an almost 
idiotic expression of countenance ; rise with a stern, piercing 
eye, in the attitude of angry defiance, loll in the most indolent 
good nature, or sink under an oppressive humility, with eyes 


continually downcast; obey with reverence every request that , 


_ 
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I may make, or become impatient, contradictory, and indig- 
nant, without any reason which did not exist during their hu- 
mility ; display a monomania of calculation, their whole atten- 
tion being engrossed in calculating every thing which can be 
counted—the number of their steps, the stripes of the carpet, 
the keys of the piano, or whatever attracts their attention ; and, 
when the influence is changed, suddenly suspend their counting 
and refuse to proceed, however they may be entreated. The 
subject of this experiment, [ Mrs. ,] when excited in the 
musical organs, would feel an irresistible impulse to sing, and 
sing with a brilliancy of execution which she could not dis- 
play,when left to herself. 

They break forth in the most ungovernable merriment, or 
sit in dogged and ill-natured silence; talk with surprising 
velocity, or struggle with almost ineffectual exertion to com- 
mand the organs of speech; fall into a profound slumber in 
the midst of company,” or brighten in countenance and look 
around, deprived of the power keeping the eyes closed, as be- 
fore they were deprived of the power of keeping them open; 
but why need I prolong the catalogue ? 

* * * 





* 

At the present stage of my investigations, having tested the 
previous system of Phrenology with my own additions, and 
having proceeded to the discovery of new organs and analysis 
of the old ones, I am able to demonstrate no less than ninety- 
one distinct functions, exercised by independent organs in the 
brain. ’ ° . 

Of the senses, external and internal, I have located the or- 
gans of twelve: 


1 Sight, 7 Thirst, 

2 Hearing, 8 Hunger, 

3 Touch, 9 Common Feeling, 
4 Taste, 10 Thermal Sense, 
5 Flavor, 11 Electric Sense,t 
6 Smell, 12 Sense of Force. 


* T put the Sheriff of Little Rock to sleep in the midst of company, 
whojwere talking away merrily, aud threatening to rob him of his exe- 
cutions as soon as he was fast asleep. 

t Under the excitement of the Electric Sense, the human hand be- 
comes a most delicate galvanometer Under its highest excitement, 
the fingers repel each other, and stand apart, unable to endrue contact 
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Proceeding then“ with the various organs in their order of 
juxtaposition, we enumerate : 

[To avoid repetition we omit the catalogue, } 

The bearings of these discoveries upon the science of mind, 
important as they are, are of far less importance than their 
medicinal results. ‘The most important developments are 
yet to be stated. 


I have been in the habit of teaching the phrenological doc- 
trine, that every portion of the brain sustained a particular re- 
lation to the body, by means of which the circulation and all | 
the phenomena of lifeare modified through the cerebral agency ; | 
that the paramount influence of the brain gave to the body its 
peculiar growth, form, and temperament; that every portion 
of the body had a specific relation to some part of the brain, 
upon which it was dependent for innervation, and with which 
it sympathized in health, disease, and excitement. I had made 
some progress in tracing out the laws of this innervation, and 
establishing the relation that existed between each portion of 
the body and each portion of the brain—thus ascertaining to 
what classes of disease particular forms of the brain made us 
liable, or with what portion of the brain and what kind of 
cerebral excitement each disease was connected—in other 
words, making a phrenological classification of disease, and of | 
all the phenomena of life. 

. . 


. . * 

I have found it perfectly practicable to operate upon the 
various portions of the body, and stimulate or modify their 
functions by the appropriate action upon the cerebral sources 
of their innervation. For instance,in many persons I am ables 
in fifteen minutes, to excite the gastric action so as to produce 
an uncomfortable degree of hunger. When, on the other 
hand, hunger is gnawing, in the same length of time, it may 
be effectually moved. Mr. L. came into my room, the other 
evening, under a strong feeling of thirst, to see if I could re- 
move it. In about ten or twelve minutes, it was so completely 
removed, that he even felt averse to drinking. Having done 
this, I proceeded to restore his thirst, and in about five minutes 
he rose to drink. 
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Catalogue of effects which have been produced by direct 
operations upon the brain. 


1. Increase and abridgement of the range of distinct vision, 
as much as one or two feet. Increase of vigor in either eye, 
with diminution in the other. Invigoration of either eye, to 
enable it to open freely, and bear a strong light. Increase of 
the power of perceiving by a dim light. Increase of the 
power of bearing a strong light, and seeing in the sunshine. 
Relief of tenderness and inflammation in the eyes. Restora- 
tion of a moderate degree of vision, to a case of six years total 
blindness, accompanied by cataract.* Restoration of the 
power of reading short sentences, to a woman who had been 
for several years unable to read, accomplished in twenty 
minutes. Removal of stiffness of the eyelids. Wakefulness; 
openness of the lids, with difficulty of closing them. Heavi- 
ness of the lids; drowsiness; profound sleep. 


2. The relief of partial deafness. Increase, or diminution 
of the faculty of hearing at pleasure in either ear, or in both. 


3. Increase of the sense of touch in either hand, singly, or 
in both; and diminution in either, or both. This is very 
striking; to one hand, all objects are made to feel smooth; to 
the other, the finest textures appear coarse and rough. The 
human hand feels as coarse as a piece of hog-skin. 

4. Increase and diminution of the general sensibility of the 
body; causing one side to be comparatively insensible to 
touch and pressure, while the other recoils from the slightest 
touch: one side being very ticklish, and the other insible to 
tickling. (The distinction of sensibility may be accurately 
traced along the median line.) Increase of the sensibility to 
heat and cold in either hand. Heat,and prickling sensations, 
in either hand; numbness and weakness in the other, or in both. 


5. Increase of the electricity of the system, causing the fin- 
gers and toes to stand apart, like the filaments of a feather, or 
the balls of an electrometer: touch, being painful to them in 
this condition. Increase of the electric sense, until the gal 
vanism of the human system can be distinctly appreciated. 


* T have a description of this case, from ten gentlemen of respecta- 
bility, who witnessed her blindness and her cure. 
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‘6. Extreme excitability and nervousness, [produced in a 
few minutes.] The dissipation ef this condition—soothing 
and composing to sleep. 

7. Increase ef the sense of smell, in either nostril, singly; 
and increase of the pewer ef taste, ‘in either half.of the tongue. 

8. A free flow of saliva: propensity te chew, and a strong 
propensity to swallow. 

9. The effectual removal of an ague in fifteen minutes: the 
removal of a fever in three-fourths of ar hour. 

10. The cure of all cases of tooth-ache that I have met with, 
in a period varying from ten minutes, to three-fourths of an 
hour. The cure of all cases of head-ache,in which this method 
has been fairly tried, generally accomplished in three, five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes. The removal of all local pains that I have 
treated——not dependent upon disorganizatien of structure, or a 
sympathy with such disorganization. [The treatment of these 
cases, although upon the ‘same principles, was not.exclusively 
confined to cerebral eperations. ] 

11. Increase of muscular strength; great debility, and even 
clumsiness. Increase of the strenth of the left half of the body, 
and diminution of the right half. Restoration of the balance; 
strengthening the right, and weakening the left, &c. 

12. Great increase of heat, especially in the lower extremi- 
ties—becoming disagreeable in fifteen minutes—reduction of 
temperature below'the pleasant standard. 

13. Medifications of the circulatien. Raising er depressing 
the pulse, as much as fifteen or twenty beats a minute, ina 
vizorous, healthy constitution. Producing a small, wiry, or a 
small, soft pulse, and producing a full and soft, or a full and 
bounding pulse, ina short time Accelerating the general cir- 
culation, and directing it to the head, chest, abdomen, heart, 
upper or lower extremities, frontal, or pesterior portion of the 
body; producing, or relieving the congestion of any particular 
part. [Dr. L. has successfully applied this discovery, iu regu- 
lating the pulse of his patients. ] 

14. Relief of dyspeptic pains, and symptoms, in twenty 
minutes: such as fulness, eppression, and acidity of stomach. 
Invigoration of the appetite, and sudden removal of nausea 

15. Various affections ofthe lungs. A congested suffocat- 
ing condition, produced'‘in six or eight minutes, and relieved 
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ina shorter time. A hurried breathing, and asthmatic symp- 
toms, produced in about fifteen minutes. Free and pleasant 
respiration, with a relief of these morbid symptoms. 

16. Vigorous action of the liver, resulting in copious bilious 
discharges. Prompt and effectual relief of pains.and soreness 
in the region of the liver. 

17. Urination, produced sometimes in three, sometimes in 
fifteen minutes. 

18. “*igorous action of the lower bowels ; in one case, re- 
sulting in alvine evacuations, after ten minutes’ operation upon 
the brain. 

19. Relief of mental dullness, and lowness of spirits. 

20. General invigoration, and reanimation of the constitution. 

These statements being addressed to the medical profession, 
no commentary is needed to illustrate the importance of the 
results which have been thus promptly developed. You per- 
ceive, that an agent has been added to our therapeutic list, of 
extraordinary and as yet incalculable power. 

Whatever may be my own opinion, as to the extent to which 
it may become a substitute for the existing system of medica- 
tion, I leave each one to draw his own inferences, from the 
naked statement of facts which I have presented. It shall be 
my purpose to demonstrate practically, the immense power, 
which has been acquired for hygienic and medicinal purposes 
—for the treatment of Insaniiy—for the purpose of Educa- 
tion—for promoting the general social happiness, by a due 
regulation of the passious—for the reformation of criminals, 
and for the philosophical re-organization of the science of 
medicine. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


* Lecture on Phrenology, by Frank H. Hamilton, M. D., Professor of 
the theory and practice of Surgery in Geneva Medical College, and 
the Vermont Academv of Medicine. Delivered before the Roches- 
ter Athenaeum, Feb. 9, 1841. By request.” 


REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 107.) 

I shall next proceed to present my second great argument in 
favor of Phrenology, namely that drawn from the animal 
kingdom ; which is equally conclusive, and which will be illus- 
trated by cuts, showing that the cerebral developments of the 
animal kingdom harmonize perfectly with their known charac- 
ters. 

In prosecuting this subject, it should be remembered that 
we are looking at the operations of nature in their ow¢/ines, in 
their general aspect. We do not inquire whether Reverence 
be small and Alimentiveness be large, that is, into the relative 
size of each phrenological organ,.so much as into the develop- 
ment of the classes of organs. But, as far as the argument is 
concerned, this is all the better; for, if its outlines be true, its 
details will of course be also true. This general view of the 
subject will show this one material point, namely, whether 
there be any general relation between the size of certain por- 
tions of the brain, and certain general characteristics of intel- 
lect or feeling. 

It should here be premised, that if Phrenology be true in 
reference to man, it will of course be true in reference to the 
animal kingdom also, and “vice versa.”? The analogy between 
man and animals in the general functions performed, and or- 
gans for performing them, is very striking. Wherever the 
same funetion is required or erd attained, m both, a similar 
ergan is employed for attaining it. Thus, the action of every 
nerve and muscle, in man or brute, causes an expenditure of 
vitality, which must be re-supplied by the stomach, lungs, &c. 
Hence, all animals have a stomach, or an aparatus analagous 
to it, which is employed exclusively in digestion, modified in 
the fowl and some other animals, but analagous to that of 
man. So when the Deity has created an eye as an instru- 
ment of vision, all animals that see at all, see by means of an 
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eye, and the eyes of all animals are similar to each other, at 
least in all their important characteristics. When the Deity 
has once devised the principle of mcetion, by means of muscu- 
lar contraction, all animals that move at all, move by means of 
this one and the same great principle. | Thus, the whale, as 
(he plows the vasty deep, the eagle, as he soars beyond out 
| vision, and man, as he walks forth in the pride of his strength, 
\ all move by means of muscular contraction. ) 


Let us now look at the developments of the animal king- 
dom as compared with their real characteristics, to see whether 
comparative Phrenology be true or hypothetical. In prosecut- 
ing this subject, let us first examine their dewelopments. Let 
us see in what section of the head their brains are located— 
whether in the ferehead, top head, back head, around the ears, 
or every where in general, and no where in particular—whether 
those animals known to possess predominant Destructiveness, 
sach as the lion, tiger, hyena, eagle, &c., are or are not fully 
developed in the phrenological orean of Destructiveness, and 
whether the sheep, rabbit, hen, &c., known noé to possess the 
destructive propensity, have or have not the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness as often and as fally developed as the destructive ani- 
mals—whether the moral and religious organs of brutes are 
or are not as fully developed as those of man—whether the 
alligator, snake, toad, sheep, &c. have the organs of reason as 
fully developed as a Webster, a Kant or a Herschel, &c. 


It should here be premised that the Animal kingdom have 
but a feeble development of the faculties of reason, or devo- 
tion, or conscience, or imagination; but that their animal pro- 
pensities are very strong, yet varying in different animals; 
and that theugh some of the perceptive faculties may be very 
strong in some animals, yet if Phrenology be true, their organs 
of the reasoning faculties should be weak, and foreheads con- 
sequently retreating ; their moral sentiments also feeble ; but 
their propensities large, and indeed embracing most of the 
brain which they pessess. Now if they can be shown to pos- 
sess fully developed reasoning or moral organs, even occasion- 
ally, I give up the agrument—I abandon Phrenology at 
once. Aye more, show me even OnE animal, among all the 
teeming millions of them that throng earth, air or sea, man 
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alone excepted, possessed of even the same proportion of 
brain in Causality and Comparison, which is common to man, 
and you overthrow Phrenology, at least as far as the organs of 
reason are concerned. But if Phrenology be hypothetical, if 
there be no fixed laws governing the developments of the 
brain, if this matter be left wholly to chance, if the brain be a 
unity and it make no difference what part of it is developed, if, 
in short, the function of reason be exercised by the whole brain, 
if whether the brain be developed in the basillar, or coronal, 
or frontal, or occipital region, make no difference with the 
powers or passionsor mental qualitiesof the animal, if, in short 
Dr. Hamilton be correct and Phrenology be fallacious, then 
we may expect to find the developments of the brain not only 
utterly wanting in regularity, but developed any how and 
every way. But incase we find the developments of the brain 
regular, and especially if we find the reasoning organs devel- 
oped where the reasoning powers are strong, but wanting 
where the reasoning faculties are wanting; if we find the 
moral organs developed in those who worship God and exer- 
cise the christian virtues; the organs of the propensities pre- 
dominant inthose whose animal passions predominate, whether 
in men or animals, and small in those whose passions are fee- 
ble, then is Phrenology established, and Dr. Hamilton bound 
to admit the truth of Phrenology—bound, not to give a 
specious explanation of these coincidences, and show that they 
may be accounted for on some other principle, but that they 
must have and do have some other cause. Let us have no 
guessing, no surmising,no may be’s, where we can have cer- 
tainty. Or rather, if we have certainty on one side, that o 
Phrenology, let us not give up this certainty for his uncertainty ; 
for he does not even pretend to say what does cause these ani- 
mal developments, but what might explain them. 

In ascertaining the cerebral developments of the animal; 
kingdom, we shall require some land-mark,some starting point 
from which to make our observations, and, fortunately, we 
have a good one—one that is always apparent, and that strikes 
at the root of the whole matter. That starting point is the 
opening of the ear. According to Phrenology, the organs of 
the animal propensities are located around and between the 
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ears, giving to the head a round, wide, and spherical appear- 
ance. The domestic organs occupy the occiput, and cause the 
head to project behind the ears as in the accompanying cut. 





No. 1. British Officer. No. 2. Le Blanc. 

No. 1. A British officer, drawn from a scull found on the 
British lines at Yorktown, Va., and buried in the English uni- 
form of an officer of rank. 

The moral and religious organs are located in the top of 
the head, and when large, give. it length, breadth, and heighth, 
as seen in the same cut. When they are small, the head is 
low, conical, and narrow on the top, as in cut No. 2., drawn 
from the scull of Le Blanc,the murderer of Judge Sayer, of 
Morristown, N. J. In him, the animal propensities are very 
large, and hence the width of his head, and its roundness at 
the sides. , 

The intellectual organs occupy the forehead; and are sub- 
divided into the perceptive organs, which are located over the 





No. 3. Franklin. 
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eyes, and the reflective organs, which occupy the upper and 
lateral portions of the forehead. When large, they cause it to 
rise almost perpendicularly, as in the scull of Franklin, No. 3. 
In him, the perceptive organs are less, but in Herschel, they 
are large, and the reflectives also large. 

The shortest and surest way to ascertain where the opening 
of the ear is, over which the propensities, especially Destruc- 
tiveness and Secretiveness are, is by the backward termina- 
tion of the zigomatic arch, or that bone which binds the 
muscle with which we move the lower jaw, and which ter- 
minates posteriorly at the insertion of the ear. Just above the 
backward insertion of this bone will be found the group of 
unimal propensities. 

Let us now compare the developments of the whole animal 
kingdom with these fundamental principles of Phrenology. 
Put on your glasses, Dr. H., and look with us and then “Ex- 
PLAIN AWAY.”’ 

Beginning with the lowest order of created beings, such as 
the worm, the oyster, zoophites, &c., we find in them no brain, 
and only a few nervous cords and ganglia, and accordingly 
they have no mind. They merely live, and vegetate, eat, 
move,and die. Reptiles, toads, frogs, alligators, turtles, &c., 
have a miserably small brain, and the whoie of it is between 
and around the ears. All their faculties are merely animal in- 
stincts, and all their brain is in that portion allotted to the ani- 
mal propensities. The moral and reasoning faculties are utter- 
ly wanting. 


ED, pera 
——— 


No. 5. Snake. No. 6. Turtle. 

Dr. Hamilton, please tell us why this coincidence, and if 
ever a snake, or toad, or hog, or turtle, or oyster, or fish, had 
any traces of the reasoning or moral organs, produce them. 
A single glance at their heads shows that all their brain is 
where, if Phrenology be true, it should be. Account for this, 
or give up the argument. No mincing the matter—no may 
be’s,no evasions. “ Zzplain away,’’ by showing, not bow it 
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may be, but how it 1s, or yield the point. Unless you do the 
one or the other, your inéed/ect is inferior to your prejudice, and 
you are not a philosopher—you are not even a man. 

The dog,the fox,the bear, the lion,the tiger, the hyena, the 
panther, the cat, the ichneuman, the wolf, and this whole class 
of animals, possess strong animal propensities, especially Ap- 
petite, Cunning, Destruction, and Caution, and accordingly are 
very full around, above, and between the ears. Indeed, nearly 
all the brain they have, is allotted to the organs of the anima 
propensities, as is evinced by the following euts of the hyena, 
bear, fox, cat, ichneuman, dog, &c. 





No. 7. Hyena—side view. No. 8. Hyena—top view. 

These cuts were drawn from the scull of an untamadle 
hyena, in which Destructiveness is so excessive as to widen the 
head enormously from the top down to the ears, where Destruc- 
tiveness islocated. [See figure 7, in cuts Nos. 7 and 8.] 

Iv order to ascertain for certain whether the developments 
of the brain coincide with the external appearance of the 
scull, F sawed the scult open, and found two deep lobes, occu- 
pying the brain where Destructiveness and Alimentiveness are 
located. In Philadelphia, from the menagerie that wintered 
there in 1839,I obtained another scull of the Hyena which 
exactly resembled this, a cast of the brain of which I have. 


2 





No. 9. Bear—top view- No. 10. Bear—back view. 


The cuts of the bear Nos. 9 and 10, closely resemble 
these of the hyena. No. 9, or view of a bear’s scull, as. 
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you look down upon it, shows a rapid widening of brain at 
the same point; namely, where Destructiveness is located, and 
was copied from a most savage and ferocious bear, killed at 
Alexandria, D..C., at a bear-bait, after it had fought and killed 
in succession ELEVEN PAR of the best dogs that could be pro- 
cured, and in the same afternoon. This shows that the faculty 
was as powerful as the organislarge. This scull can be seen 
in my collection, at 13f Nassaust. Cut No. 10, isa back view 
of the scull of a young bear, and shows its breadth as com- 
pared with its height, and its rapid widening frum its top to 
its base ;, though this is far less striking in this respect than 
No. 9. Ihave the sculls of nearly twenty bears, and these 
willserve as a general type of them all. 

The ichneuman is. noted for both Cunning and Destructive- 
ness, and so is the fox,and also the cat. The side view of 
the ichneuman, cut No. 11, evinces great Destructiveness, but 
still greater Secretiveness, with large Cautiousuess. The 
ichneuman from which this was copied, entertained a deep 
feeling of hatred and revenge towards a large and powerful 
dog belonging to the menagerie with him, and watching his 
opportunity while the dog was asleep, (Secretiveness and Cau 
tiousness,) he fell upon him, and by the advantage thus gained, 
before the dog could defend himself, killed him. (Destructive- 
ness. 





No. 11. Ichneuman, side view. No. 12. do. back view.’ No..13. Fox, side view. 


The cat is remarkable for secretiveness, takes its prey by 
surprise, and in all its. plays shows this faculty to be predom- 
inant. Cut No. 14, was drawn from the scull of a very sly and 
cunning cat, given to myself and brother, at Amsteidan, N. Y., 
by our landlady with the request that we wouldkill it, because 
itinfested her buttery, and showed so-much art and caution, that 
she could neither chastise it, nor keep it out. It has a little 
protruberance on each side, justabove Destructiveness, resem- 
bling little horns, and projecting far beyond any of the neigh~ 
boxing organs. 
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No. 14. Cat, Side view. No. 15. Cat. Side view, Fo, 16, Cat. Top view, 

The other two dark ground cuts, No. 15 and 16, are also 
copied from the sculls of cats, and evince the same great devel- 
opment of brain between, and around the ears, and of secre- 
tiveness in particular. I have also the head of the lynx, or 
Indian Cat, of the wild cat of Canada, and of the tiger-cat, 
each of which has the same development of brain in the base 
of the scull, around the ears, and especially the same predom- 
inant Secretiveness, with still larger Destructiveness. 


Reader, catch the first cat you see, and every cat you find, 
and feel of those little protruberances like young horns, about 
half an inch above the insertion of the ears, and ask Dr. Ham- 
ilton what they mean, and if he cannot, or does not, tell you, 
do you tell Aim, that it is the bump of Secretiveness, the ruling 
passion of the cat. 


I have the scull of a lion, the king of beasts, one of the 
largest and finest ever brought to this country, one that could 


, not be tamed, and that had broke off every one of its powerful 
}/tusks by hard biting. In him the organs of Destructiveness 
\} and Alimentiveness, occupy ‘wo thirds of the entire brain ; the 


other third being occupied by the cerebellum and perceptive or- 
gans. The lobes of Destructiveness were monstrous, far ex- 
ceeding any thing I ever saw. Here isan extreme case, of 
the development of both the organ and the propensity. To 
appreciate the extent of Destructiveness in this specimen, the 
head itself or a drawing of it must be seen, and I call upon Dr. 
H., to explain this coincidence between the development of 
the organ and the manifestation of the propensity. Ii have 
also the casts of the sculls of ten tigers, and the scull of one, 
(the one used on the boards of the Walnut st. Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, and killed by being beaten in order to break him,) and 
in every one of them Destructiveness is enormous. One of 
them was cast from the scull of a Royal Bengal tiger, (now 
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in the possession of Dr. Morton, author of Morton’s Crania 
Americana,) the only animal that cancompete with the Lion, 
and in this specimen ,Destructiveness is nearly as large as in 
the African Lion mentioned above. 

And now, Dr. Hamilton, I put the question hometo you; did 
you ever see a Jion, or a tiger, or a hyena, that was not 
very deep and broad between the ears, forming a perfect con- 
trast with the sheep, the deer, the rabbit, &« ?> You must an- 


7 gts <p 





No. 17. Sheep. No. 18. Rabbit. 
swer, No. Then I call upon you to explain this general fact. 
This you have already tried todo on page 7. You say: 

“It is for the same reason which we have already explained, 
that a broad head, er great breadth across the region of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, near which the lateral muscles 
of the neck are attached, is generally accompanied with the 
propensity to fight or quarrel, and especially if the tempera- 
ment be sanguine, bilious or choleric. Most great fighters 
and all carnivorous animals, even down to the rat and mouse, 
have similar conformations of head and body. Mere irritabil- 
ity of temper, however, seems to depend less upon strength 
than temperament—an illustration of which is afforded in the 
little pet or whiffet dog.”’ 

Now I appeal whether this explanation at all meets the case. 
This width of the head is not at all muscle. Chewing their 
feod does not make their scu//s protrude just above their ears ; 
for, first, it will not widen the drain ; and secondly the tremen- 
dous pressure of the masticatory muscle on the sides of the 
scull, would naturally press it together and make the scull thin. 
Instead of this, it isthe widest just where this pressure is great- 
est. No. Unless you can give a better explanation of this 
palpable coincidence between the organs and the manifestation 
of the faculties, better do as Sewall has done, det this point 


atons. Mere policy, common sagacity, says, say nothing or 
VOL, Iv.— 23. 
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say more and better; while rrurH and REAsow require you 
to admit that throughout all animated nature, width between 
the earsand thedestructive, carniverous propensity, go hand in 
hand. 

Once more. Take a thousand or ten thousand bull-dogs, 


ae all the bull-dogs on the face of the earth, and all its crosses, 


Ae” 
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nand then as many grey-hounds, and put each of each in a row 
” by themselves, and then go through between the two rows, 
from one end to the other, and I care not if the rows be thou- 
sands of miles long, every bull-dog and all its crosses will be 
wide-headed, broad between the ears, and have prodigious 
Destructiveness, while every grey-hound, will be slim. and 
narrow-headed, and have much smaller Destructiveness. 
Then compare their destructive or biting propznsiry. Who 
was ever bit by a grey-hound? Who ever saw two pointers 
fighting inthe streets or falling upon animals to bite orkill them ? 
But where is the bull-dog that doesnor possess the destructive, 
biting, fighting, savage propensity? Where is the bull-dog 
that has not a wide head? NowHERE oN EARTH. ‘This fact is 
so palpable, so uniform that any one must admit it, and it is 
as universal as the two breeds of dogs. I never saw, and I do 
not believe any reader, or any body ever saw a narrow 
headed bull-dog, or a wide headed grey-hound. Now, Dr. 
Hamilton, please “explain away’’ this coincidence, between 
propensity and development. Noevasion. We will not let 
you off. We have you on the hip, and will noxp you there. 
You need not think to maintain a sullen silence, to be too dig- 
nifiedto answer. You need not think that you can deny 
these “stubborn things,” for they are before you, before the 
world. Nor need you think to admit them, and yet doubt the 
truth of Phrenology. Unless you account for these facts on 
other grounds, than the truth of Phrenology, and those the 
true grounds—you are no philosopher—you are no reasoner 
—you are a philosophical idiot. When two and two are set 
before you, think you that you can deny that they make four, 
and yet pass for anything else? No! when facts as plain, 
as universal as these, are placed before him,cannot refuse 


to admit the trath of Phrenology, and yet retain any claim to, 


intellectual, acumen or Jove of truth, unlesshe“explain away” 
these facts. In the name of reason, you are compelled .to 
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admit Phrenology, or give some other cause for these facts, or 
else be considered incapable of reasoning. Take your choice, 

And when you have explained these facts, weopen upon yo 
another volley. The hawk,owl, eagle, and all birds of 
prey, have wide heads and large Destructiveness, while the 
hen, turkey, pigeon, and all animals that live on grain, have 
narrow heads, and this organ small. 





No. 19. Owl. Top view. No. 20. Hawk. Top view, - 





No. 21. Hen. Top view. No, 22, Crow. 


" ‘The crow has very large Secretiveness and Cautiousness 
qualities preminently characteristic of that animal, with reti- 
ring Destructiveness. 

Having shown that the animal kingdom have a powerful 
development of the animal organs, let us pause to observe 
more distinctly a contrast between the moral sentiments of 
man compared with those of the animal kingdom. Man 
worships his God. Bowing himself in devout adoration and 
praise 

‘“‘ Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” 
he pours out his soul in thanksgiving and worship to the Su- 
preme Giver of all good, penitently supplicates pardon at the | 
hands of his forgiving Heavenly Father, and commits and 
commends the keeping of his soul to the gracious protection 
of an overruling Providence. This, the brute creation have \ 
no inclination, no faculty of doing. You cannot teach a dog ( 
to be solemn in church, nor a hog to pray, nora lion to be pen, | 
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itent, nor a tiger to exercise forgiveness. But man has both 
the faculty and the disposition to exercise the whole circle of 
the Christian virtues, to add unto his faith, virtue, and unto 
virtue, charity, and unto charity, meekness, and unto meek- 
ness, forgiveness, and unto forgiveness, penitence, and unto 
penitence, long-suffering, an@ unto long-suffering, hope, and 
unto hope, gladness, and unto gladness, philanthropy—feelings 
unknown to brutes. Now have the brute creation the organs 
of the moral sentiments according to Phrenology? If so, 
Phrenology is overthrown. Aye, more: show me a single 
animal possessing a fair share of brain, in the top of the head 
—which would be often the case if the shape of their brains 
were a matter either of chance orof no importance,—and I 
promise forever to abandon Phrenology, to consign this Journal 
to oblivion, and to recant my phrenological heresy on the bend- 
ed knees of contrition for having led my fellow men astray. 
But no such instance has ever been found. No, and never 
will be. And now, Dr. Hamilton, you have the challenge :— 
If Phrenology be not true, how easy a matter now to disprove 
it by at least one fact. But, if you cannot thus disprove it— 
if you cannot, or even do not find even one brute in which 
the moral organs are developed—then it is your turn—your 
bound purty to recant your heresy. Disprove or renounce ; 
or else by doing neither, you give up all claim to the title of a 
reasoner. “Silence gives consent.”” Say nothing and you are 
routed, foot and horse, flank and centre, advance guard and 
corps of reserve. Against you,and in proof of Phrenology, 
is a range of facts, of the most positive, unequivocal charac- 
ter, as extensive and as varied as the whole brute creation on 
the one side,and the whole human family on the other. No 
brute, or fowl, or fish, were ever known to possess the moral 
organs according to Phrenology. Go into our museums and 
menageries, ransack air, earth, and sea, and scour the four 
quarters of the earth, from the burning deserts of Africa, to 
the frozen regions of Siberia, including every island and every 
part of the globe, whether habitable or uninhabitable, and 
you cannot find one, no, not one animal, (as contra distinguish- 
ed from man,) in which the moral organs are developed. The 
animals represented in the preceding cuts, will be found fair 
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samples of allanimals. One dog is a type of the whole ca- 
nine race; and one cat of the whole feline species; one owl, 
of all owls; one hen or hawk, of adi hens and hawks. Their 
developments are as uniform as are the forms of their bodies. 
As Cuvier, by the bones of any animal, could tell its species 
and genus, so, by the phrenological developments alone can 
very good phrenologists tell the species and genus and minute 
character.of any animal presented. 

This view of the subject vastly augments the power of these 
conclusions; for now, in the few cuts already before the reader, 
you have a faithful type of the whole animal kingdom. 

I grant that one fox may be more cautious than another, one 
cat more cunning than another, and the Bengal tiger more 
fierce and ferocious than other species of the tiger, but adl 
foxes have great Cautiousness, a// cats great Secretiveness, 
all tigers great Destructiveness, though larger in some than 
in others, according to their peculiar dispositions. This was 
seen in bull-dogs as contrasted with pointers, and yet all the 
brain of the pointers is in the animal region, though there is 
less of it in that region in them than in the bull-dog. 

Here then, we have a total absence of both the moral organs 
and of the religious sen¢imenés in the animal kingdom, but in 
the whole human family, we have both the moral organs and 
the religious feelings. The head of man, rises high above 
the ears and is long and broad upon the top, a shape or form 
of development utterly unknown to the brute creation. Dr. 
Hamilton, in thaname of the inductive method of reasoning 
—of the Baconian system of philosophy, I call upon you for 
an answer. By this one range of facts, Phrenology is proved, 
past all cavil, evasion, or reply. 

But we are not yet done. I know that to strike an enemy 
after he is down, (is contrary to all the rules of honorable 
warfare,) (whenthat enemy strikes his flag)—yours, I believe, 
is nailed fast to your mast-head, reason or no reason—but I am 
not yet done with this subject. Man isa reasoning being. 
He can trace effects to their causes, and apply causes to the 
production of effects. He has explored the sun, and measured 
the stars. Inthis one respect, that of reasoning and applying 
means to ends, does he differ in toto from the entire brute cre- 
ation. Now, if he alone possess the organs of reason, this 
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coincidence establishes Phrenology ; but if a single brute pos- 
sess the organs of reason without the faculty of reason, 
this alone will overthrow the science. 

What then are the racts of the case ? Man has a forehead 
—high, noble, expansive, and these organs give it its heighth, 
Have the brutes this forehead? They lack the /facul- 
ties of reason; they lack the organs of thought. This coinci- 
dence places Phrenology upon a basis too firm to be shaken by 
such a flimsy argument, (argument? does that mere quibble 
just quoted deserve the name of argument ?) as that just quo- 
ted by which you attempt to refute this argument drawn 

rom comparative Phrenology ? 





Intelligent monkey. Front view. No. 23. Do. Side view. No. 24. 

The only approaches towards an intellectual development 
in the lower order of animals, is to be found in the monkey 
race, including the baboon, ourang-outang, &c., which form 
the connecting link between man and brute. They have a 
faint dawn of reasoning intellect, especially the ourang-outang, 
called the halfreasoning man. They often show contrivance, 
and adaptation of means to ends, and of the six casts of dif- 
ferent ourang-outangs in my collection, each has a very slight 
development of Causality, with considerable Comparison. 
And three of them, whose history I have, evifced the faculties 
of these organs. Still, the main part of their brain is found 
in the animal, basilar region, as seen in the cuts of the monkey 
given above. They have a little brain in the region of the 
moral organs, yet little or no Veneration, Conscientiousness, or 
Marvellousness, the faculties of which, pre-eminently constitute 
the religious sentiments. 

Idiots, again, are usually destitute of the intellectual organs 
as well as faculties. There idiocy 1s sometimes caused by a dis_ 
organization of the brain, but congeinital idiots, are always 
small in the region of the reasoning organs. The following 
cut was copied from an idiot some twenty-six years old tha, 
could neither talk nor even feed himself, and in him the intel. 
lectual organs are almost totally wanting. 
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Idiot. No. 26. North heatien Indian. No. 27. 

The North American Iudian shows also a large development 
of theanimalorgans, with feeble reasoning organs, which coin 
cides with his aversion to study, and the strength of hisrevenge- 
ful, cunning, and cautious feelings. Those tribes, however, 
which live upon the borders of civilization, or are surrounded 
by the whites, often evince superior intellectual organs. A bet- 
ter forchead than Red Jacket’s, is seldom found on white men’s 
shoulders, and his intellectual faculties were proportionably ac- 
tive and powerful. Some of the Choctaw and Cherokee del- 
egation to Washington have noble foreheads, and fine minds; 
yet those tribes who live beyond the pale and influences of 
learning and civilization, are proportionably destitute of both 
these organs and faculties, asseen in thecut of the North Amer- 
ican Indian presented above, which was copied froma sculj 
dug from a very ancient mound, and doubtless preceded the 
present race of Indians. 

The fact that some of the Indians have good heads, and es- 
pecially those that are civilized, shows that their general pov- 
erty of intellect is caused, not by any constitulional deficiency, 
as much as by a want of cultivation. 

So of the African race. That they have less intellect than 
the whites, and also an inferior development of the intellectual! 
organs, is self-evident from a single glance at their heads as a 
whole, but, the fact that the colored population of the North, 
have better heads than those at the South, and that the native 
Africans direct from Africa, have better heads than the Anglo~ 
African, a hundred confirmations of which I have seen, shows 
that their inteliectual inferiority, as to both organ and faculty- 
though it confirms the principles of Phrenology, is neverthe 
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less caused by their want of culture, not by any constitution- 
ai inferiority. A confirmation of this theory is found in the 
fact, that colored children have better heads’ relatively than 
colored adults, 

In his oral lecture, Dr. H. said, that the colored people usu. 
ally had the sign of /anguage very large, yet not the faculty 
of language. The former I admit, but deny the latter. On 
the other hand, as far as my observation goes, they are inces- 
sant talkers, and first-rate interpreters. To settle this question, 
[ appeal to those families who speak a foreign languages and 
have colored servants, if they do not learn and speak foreign 
languages with surprising facility, and speak them with more 
fluency and purity than our own race who have equal facilities? 
Do they not make excellent interpreters also? As to their 
being great talkers, let those who see them judge. Their 
songs also, are very wordy, yet contain few ideas. 

As we rise to our own race, and especially to the highest or- 
der of human intellect, as in a Webster, a Franklin,a Herschel, 
&c., we find a prodigious frontal lobe. Where in the world, is 

ythere another mind like that of Webster for deep and profound 
reasoning, and where is there another forehead like his? The 
reasoning faculties of Franklin were powerful, and his reason- 
ing organs most conspicuous, as seen in the cut above, and also 
in all the busts and engravings of him extant. But why enter 
into details? Are not our leading facts undeniable, and per- 
fectly conclusive? Then why multiply cases? As the one 
reason that Mr. Juror was dead was proof positive that he 
could not appear in court, so the universal fact that all animalS 
of the lower order, have a great basilar or animal development, 
but no moral or reasoning organs or faculties, is proof positive 
and incontestible that these developments are goverened by 
certain Jaws, and that Phrenology points out those laws in har- 
mony with which God created man, and also the whole range 
of the animal kingdom. 


And now, Dr. Hamilton, Phrenology demands a reply to thig 
argument, or an admission of its truth, and the public will ex- 
pect one. The pages of the Phrenological Journal are at your 
service for that reply, so that you have no excuse on that score, 
for I will pay the;printer. Nor can your professional engage- 
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ments excuse you, for, if they are sufficient to excuse you from 
giving any reply, they should have been sufficient at least to 
have prevented your attack. Phrenology did not attack you- 
On the contrary she says you have a good head, and especially 
a goou /vrehead, and more especially, large reasoning organs, 
—quiie large enough to see the force of this argument, and 
large cnough too to answer it, if there be an answer. This an- 
swer we claim. Give it, or you are conquered. Give it, or it 
ls because you can’? give it—give it in reference to this one 
point, comparative, phrenology or the coincidences between the 
phrenological developments of the whole animal kingdom, man 
inclnded, and their known traits of character or else never 
again open your mouth about Phrenology, nor lay claim to the 
possession of REASON. 





ARTICLE V. 


MAGNETISM AND THE SCRIPTURES. 
ProvipENcE, Serr. 1842. 

Mr. Fowler: Dear Sir,—I have read your Journal for this 
month with more than common interest, as you have touched 
upon 2 subject which will eventually unfold some of the sub 
limest truths ever discovered by man. Your remarks on mag- 
netism inconnexion with the scriptures of truth, are well worth 
the attention all who believe that God governs all things 
throughout his vast Universe by fixed laws. They seeem to 
open up a new fountain which shall prove a second Pool of 
Bethesda, whose waters shall flow for the healing of the 
nations. 

I suggest for your consideration, whether man may not be- 
come so perfect in this science as to give him complete control 
over the wild beasts of prey. May we not see the Wolf and 
Lamb lie down together, and a little child lead them. Nay 
more, may we not hope to realize the signs which Christ said 
should follow those who believe, viz : 

“In my name shall they cast out devils, they shall take up 
serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
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them, they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 
—Mark, Chapt. xvi., verse 17-18. 

It is a well established fact, that it is was a common occur- 
rence among the ancients to charm reptiles of the most poison- 
ous kind, and even cure woundsin a sudden manner. To this 
art the Psalmist alludes, when he speaks of the adder that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of the 
charmer, charnrhe never so wisely. —Psalm lviii, verse 5. 

In connexion with the above I subjoin some extracts from 
travellers in Eastern countries. 


Mr. Brown in his travels in Africa, says : “The charmers of 


. Serpents are worthy of remark, their powers seem extraordi- 


nary. The serpents most common in Cairo are the viper class, 
and undoubtedly poisonous. If one of them entera house, the 
charmer is sent for who uses a certain form of words. I have 
seen three serpents enticed out of the cabin of a ship lying 
near the shore, the operator handled them, and then put them 
into a bag. At other times I have seen these serpents twist 
themselves around the bodies of the charmers in all directions 
without having their fangs extracted or broken, and without 
doing them any injury.” 

Niebuhr in his travels, says, “adders and serpents twist them- 
selves around the neck and naked bodies of young children, 
belonging to those that charm them, without being injured. At 
Laurat, an Armenian seeing one of them make an adder bite 
his hand without receiving any injury, said, ‘I can do that,’ 
and causing himself to be bitten in the hand, he died in less 
than two hours.”’ 

In the travels of Mr. Bruce, he says, “ incantations of ser- 
pents, there is ne doubt of its reality. The Scriptures are full 
of it. All who have been in Egypt have seen as many differ- 
ent instances as they chose. Some have doubted that it was 
a trick, and that the animals so handled had been trained, and 
disarmed of their power of hurting, and fond of the discovery, 
they had rested themselves upon it, without experiment, in 
the face of all antiquity. But I will not hesitate to aver, that 
I have seen at Cairo (and this may be seen daily without 
trouble or expense) a man who came from above the catacomb, 
where the pits of the mummy birds are kept, who has taken a 
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Cerastes with his naked hand from a number of others lying at 
the bottom of the tub, has put it upon his bare head, covered 
it with the common red cap he wears, then taking it out put it 
in his breast and tied it about his neck like a necklace, after 
which it has been applied toa hen, and bit it, which died in 
a few minutes, and to complete the experiment, the man has 
taken it by the neck, and beginning at its tail has eat it as one | 
would a carrot, without seeming repugnance. I can myself! 
vouch, that all the black people in the kingdom of Lennaar, | 
whether Funge or Nuba, are perfeectly armed against the bite 
of either scorpion or viper. They take the Cerastes in their 
hands at all times, put them in their bosoms and throw them 
to one another, as children do apples or ball, without having 
irritated them by this usage so much as to bite.”? - 
The following is from Hasseljuist travels in Palestine : 


“The Egyptians can perform some feats, which those of ) 
Europe are not able to imitate, viz: they can deprive serpents 
of their poison, they take the most poisonous vipers in their 
naked hands, play with them, place them in their bosom, and | 
make them perform all sorts of tricks. All this I have often | 
seen ; the man whom I saw to day, had only a small viper, 
but I have seen him when he had others three or four feet long, 
and of the very worst species. I examined in order to see | 
if the serpents had been deprived of their poisonous fang, and 
convinced myself by actual observation that this was not the 
ease. On the 3d of July I recieved at once four different spe- 
cies of serpents, which I preserved in spirits. They were the 
Vipera vulganis, Cerastes, Alpina laculus, Anguesmarinus. 
They were brought me by a female, who excited the astonish- 
ment of all us Europeans, by the manner in which she handled 
these poisonous and dangerous animals, without receiving the 
least injury. As she put them into the bottle into which I in- 
tended to preserve them, she managed them just as one of our 
ladies would handle their ribands or laces. The others gave 
her no difficulty, butthe vipersdid not seem to like theirintended _ 
dwelling, they slipped out before the bottle could be covered, they 
sprang about on her hands and naked arms, but she betrayed no | 
symptoms of fear ; she took]them quite tranquilly from her | 
body, and placed them into the vessel that was to be their grave, } ) 
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/ she had caught them, as our Arab assured us, without difficulty 


in the fields. Without doubt she must possess some secret art 
or skill, but I could not get her to open her mouth on the sub- 


\ject.”” 


This art is a secret even among the Egyptians. The ancient 
Marzi and Psylli in Africa, who daily exhibited specimens of 
this art in Rome afford evidence of its antiquity in Africa. 
And itis a very remarkablecircumstance thatsuch a thing should 
remain a secret above two thousand years, and be retained 
only by a certain class of persons.”’ 

Yours, very respectfully. 
SAMUEL ALLEN. 





MISCELLANY. 


Again the work on Self-Improvement is made to give way to the 
Journal department; first, because, without pursuing this course, the ar- 
ticle on Comparative Phrenology must be essentially marred by being 
divided; whereas, to appreciate its full force, it should be presented to- 
gether, and secondly, because that work has already been suspended, 
and at a point where the breach will be less observed, namely, after the 
analysis of the intellectual faculties is completed, and before that of the 
feelings is commenced. If this course be objectionable to our readers, 
they have only to say so, and it will be remedied, by giving to each de- 
partment the space promised. ‘The departures heretofore of a similar 
character have not caused one word of complaint from any quarter to 
reach the Editor; and this affords one excuse for its continuance. The 
complaint of one individual would remedy it; for, if the Journal mat- 
ter be less valuable even to one subscriber, than that on Education and 
Self-[mprovement, he should feel bound to fulfil his terms, though all 
the rest were satisfied. -‘Justicia fiat, si celum ruat.” 

Phrenology applied to the Cultivation of Memory. A gentleman 
in a letter to a friend, writes as follows: 

“Fowler on Memory.” {| find it tobe a great auxiliary. The course 
pointed out in the case of Mr. McGuigan of Pa., illustrates, powerfully, 
the truth of Phrenology. My own memory was waning—was con- 
stantly proving treacherous; and within the last ten days I have com- 
menced the very method which he adopted, to recover mine, and wheth- 
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Ity er there be a truth in Phrenology or not, one thing I do know—in plac- 4 
att ing my finger, last evening, on Eventuality, Locality, and Causality, I 
b found them all very tender and also exceedingly active. The direc- 


tions given on p. 24 are practised each day; and I find my memory \ 
two hundred per cent more retentive than it was ten daysago.”” Hun- 


- dreds have made similar remarks in reference both to the oral lecture 
of and the printed work. ‘The method thus pointed out has only to be 
- tried tu be regarded as invaluable. 

; This gentleman is a teacher, and writes as follows in reference to 


teaching on phrenological and physiological principles. 

“I have always been successful with small scholars, inasmuch as 
I used to give thein the opportunity of a good recess, allowing them to 
take the fresh air, agd exercise their muscles two or three times a half 
day, after which they resumed their benches to say “ A,” greatly de- 
lighted and refreshed. In teaching them to say “A,” &c., I use the 
blackboard, and parade a class of these fledglings and hold a family 
talk with them of five minutes or more, tell them a tale of some great 
man, who used to “siton a bench and say A;” bring several letters 
yogether that would spell the name of some thing with which they were 
familiar, and then communicate to them what I know concerning it as 


easily as I could, and the little fellows would retire delighted beyond 
measure.” 


As it is not all gold that shines, so it is not all wit that excites laugh- 
ter. The following always provokes a hearty laugh, yet contains no 
great amount of genuine wit. 7 

Messrs. Buell and Sizer, are lecturing upon Phrenology in Vermont — 
with decided success. Those who have heard them, give them much — 

/ \eredit for making correct examinations, and putting Phrenology upon 
t a respectable footing. May success attend them, for they seem thor- | 
\oughly imbued with the true spirit of Phrenology. 

In a certain town in Ireland, in which it was customary for pe srsone”, \ 
to write their own epitaphs before death, an Irishman wrote, pd inser- 
tion on his tombstone, “‘ Here I lie, as snug as a bug in a rug.”’ || 
Another Irishman, seeing this inscription, directed that his tombstone | | 

should be placed directly opposite the other, and bear the following | 
epitaph. ‘ Here I lie, snugger than that tuther bugger!!” Manya | 
man makes odd speeches, yet few make wit/y ones. 


The English Association for the promotion of Phrenology, which 
met in London this year, had rather a stormy time, especially as re- 
gards the union of Animal Magnetism and Phrenology. The party in 
favor of examining the subject, finally prevailed. Some other points that 
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met with opposition, were brought forward, but the proceedings gen- 
erally were characterized by unanimity, and* the influence of the 
association as a whole was decidedly promotive of Phrenology. 
From what I can glean from reports of speeches, the opening address, 
&c., &c., I am inclined to the opinion—an opinion merely—that the 
English Phrenologists are rather too anxious to place Phrenology on 
a scientific and philosophical basis, to the neglect of practical examin- 
ations. Mere theorizing and abstract reasoning, will never advance the 
interests of Phrenology. Observation.—The examination of heads— 
the collection of FACTS, alone can do it. I fear the influence of this 
philosophising spirit. If that association, or any other association or 
society will but confine themselves to observing and reporting facts, 
it will prosper, but as surely as speculative reasoning takes the place of 
facts, just so surely will the interest of the society droop and die, di- 
visions spring up, and the association sink into the shades of obliv- 
ion. \Let Gall be our example in this respect, and his success will be 
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The following quotation from the London Medical Times, of July 
23, will serve as a specimen of the manner in which the meeting was 
conducted, and of the subjects discussed, 


‘*Phrenolozical Association.—A case of impaired function of the or- 
gan of Language was furnished by Mr. Stark, of Norwich. ‘The pa- 
tient lost her memory of names for a time and recovered. Such cases 
are very common ; some of them are accompanied by pain in the seat of 
the organ ; and examination after death usually detects something mor- 
bid in it—an apuplectic cell, softening, or some cause of pressure. Mr. 

/ Simpson very properly reminded the meeting that Gall pointed out two 
| organs of langnage; one for merely memory, without reference to the 
were of terms; and one for appreciating the spirit of languages— 
hilological. Nothing shows the ignorance that exists of Gall’s works 

in this country, more than the ignorance on this point of most believers 
in Phrenology. Dr. Sphurzheim chose to assert that there was but 
one organ; though, reversely, Gall’s organ of the sense of things he 
split into two—individuality and eventuality. ‘The English phrenolo- 
gical public, therefore talk glibly of individuality and eventuality, as it 
it were as cerain as the motions of the earth that there are two such 

, organs, and never speak or dream of two organs of language. It seem- 
‘| ed scarcely remembered by some of the speakers, that in palsy persons 
are often unable to spesk from an affection of the nerves of the muscles 


\ of articulation, recognizing the words spoken by others and writing cor- 


rectly ; and that frequently the power of remembering words, and the 
power of articulation both suffer together. 
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» After this paper was discussed, Mr. Solly demonstrated the brain 
* according to Gall’s discoveries. He astonished the audience by pre- 


prefacing tha he thought it right, though he had consented to demon- 
strate the anatomy of the brain, to protest against this act of anatomical 


“ demonstration to the Association being presumed to imply an assent to 
. the opinions expressed by Dr. Engledue the preceding day, from whom 
. he entirely differed. Mr. Solly, no doubt, had his reasons for this 
: strange procedeure; but he knew that it was a fundamental law of the 

Association, read aloud from the chair, at the conclusion of Dr. Engle- 
: due’s paper, that no opinion expressed in any paper read at its meetings 


was to be regarded as more than the opinion of the individual writer. 
Mr. Solly,s course appears, therefore to us as absurd as it was little ; 
; and, to show his total dissent from Dr. Engledue, he used the follow- 
ing expressions during the very first five minutes of his discourse’ no 
doubt following his own private convictions, and forgetting that he was 
to discent from Dr. Engledue :— 

“The grey matter produces thought.” 

«The will that moves the eye is the brain.” 

*«The will eminates from the hemispheric ganglia.” 

We shall never forget the looks of astonishment which were ex- 
changed between the members as each of these sentences and others 
like them fell from his lips. They were instantly noted down by Dr. of 
Engledue, and read aloud by him, with appropriate reflections upon Mr, \y 
Solly’s course and consistency, as soon as the demonstration was over. \g 
Mr. Solly then gave it as his opinion, that the grey matter of the brain \\ 
is the scource of power, (not spirit, but grey matter observe! not the sy 
recipient of power but the source of power, observe !) and the white the 
conductor only ; and he gave this opinion as more or less his own. He yy 
did not mention Dr. Fletcher’s name. He took no notice that in 1836 
Dr. Fletcher’s,Leetures were published on fasciculi, in 1834 in Ryan’s WwW 
Journal ; and delivered with the same doctrines in 1831, and even still \ 4 
earlier. But we possess notes taken by ourselves at his Lectures in ‘ 
1831. *, His words are :—We should presume that the susceptibility of aA 
thought will have its immediate seat in the grey matter, or exterior of 
the brain.” “If this view of the matter be adopted, the white matter 
of the brain must be regarded like the white matter in the spinal sys- 
tem of the nerves, in the light of mere conduits.” Nearly twenty e 
years ago, Messrs. Foville and Pinel Grandchamp, fancied, from path. XY 
ological observations, that the superficial grey matter of the brain pre- > 
sides over the intellectual functions. Mr. Solly expiated upon the 
doctrine of the surface and not the whole hemispheres ‘‘ producing 
thought ;” as though this view was his own. And he made all but his 
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equals and ‘seniors conceive the view was his own, and makes we 
doubt not, poor fresh students conceive so, for he lectured in that self- 
satisfied and magesterial style, which is so amusing to us when we 
drop into many medical and especially anatomical and surgicai theatres, 
but which it is out of taste and unwise to adopr when others than the 
green are present. Butas to this doctrine of the surface being the seat 
of the mental functions, Gall so taught; his torgans were; «i! seated 
in the convolutions, which are superficial pasts ; and the surface is con- 
(rotated, of course simply to increase the extent of surface; and that ° 
they are performed by the surface and transmitted from it. Mr. 8. pro- 
ceeded to propose the word ganglion to the cortical or grey substance 
of the convolutions. Now this is quite unjustifiable. A gang!ion is an 
aggregated mass; the term is used in regard to the nervous an‘! the ab- 
sorbent system to signify a lump of substance, so to speak in distinction 
from layers, chords, or extended tubes or vesssels. ‘To apply it to an 
extended layer, is to confound all meaning ; and after expatialing upon 
the extreme extension of the grey matter over the surface of tic brain, 
the application of the term ganglion was most conspicuously objection- 
able in Mr. Solly, who would do better without such originality. What 
was gained by his term of hemispherical ganglion we know not. At 
any rate there is nothing original in the term, for the cerebrum has been 
represented by some authors as a ganglion placed at the top of the spi- 
nal chord. He spoke of the fibrous nature of the septum lucidum as 4 
positive discovery of his own. But, in the first place, Gall describes 
all the white part of the brain, and therefore the septum lucidum, as 
fibrous; white and fibrous are with him synonymous terms. In the 
next place, these are Gall’s words, at p. 313 of his Anatomy: “Of 
the septum lucidum No one has yet described the true re!ations of 
these two fibrous layers though they have been knows ever since the 
time of Galen;”’ “a fibrous band issues each middle lobe, dcc., as- 
cends, &c., spreads out and constitutes with its fellow of the opposite 
side the septum lucidum.” Mr. Solly professed to be the author of 
several other novelties. —Medical Times. 
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